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NATIOijAL  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  k^D  ART. 


Committee  on  Education, 
House  of  Eepresentativbs, 

Monday,  June  .17, 191S. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  W.  J.  Sears  (chair- 
man), presiding.  . 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Gentlemen,  this  meeting  has  been  called  this  morning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  H.  R.  6445,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  conserva- 
tory of  music  and  art  for  the  education  of  advanced  pupils  m  music 
in  all  its  branches,  vocal  and  instrumental,  as  well  as  pamting,  draw- 
ing, and  etching.  ,        ,   ,    .  ., 

This  biU  was  introduced  by  Congressman  Bruckner,  but  since  its 
introduction  Mr.  Bruckner  has  retired  from  Congress  and  Congress- 
man Donovan,  a  members  of  this  committee,  is  now  looking  after  the 
bill.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Donovan  now. 

STATEMEHT  OF  HON.  JEROME  F.  DONOVAN,  A  KEPRESENTAIIVE 

nr  cosasESS  from  the  state  of  hew  yobk. 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  just  want  to  say,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  enactment  into  law  of  this  matter,  because  it  is 
national  in  its  scope  and  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  for  it.  i  don  t 
think  it  has  ever  berai  brought  home  to  us  more  strongly— the  war 
feature  of  it— than  during  this  present  war.  ...  . 

In  the  first  place  it  is  absolutely  impossible  now  for  Americans  to 
be  educated  abroad,  and  the  public  press  has  given  thought  to  the 
idea  of  the  creating  here  in  America  a  suitable  conservatory  for  the 
education  of  our  voung  people  to  the  de^  of  makmg  them  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  of  music.  It  has  artistic  ment  and  value,  and  it 
further  has  a  commercial  value.  The  great  amoimt  of  money  that 
has  been  spent  abroad  by  our  students  might  well  be  husbanded  and 

invested  and  used  here.  , 

Then  again  it  is  a  thing  that  we  are  more  or  less  embarrassed  about 
and  somewhat  ashamed  to  think  that  America  cim  not  produce  as 
great  artists  as  Europe.  Personally  I  believe  we  can,  and  1  believe 
the  time  is  opportune  now  to  create  this  national  conservatory. 

It  has  been  verv  evident  and  very  noticeable  that  r^c  has  a  large 
part  in  the  accoinplishment  of  success  in  the  war.^  You  aU  will  re- 
call the  wonderful  work  that  Harry  Lauder  is  doing.  He  has  gone 
ritrht  into  the  trenches  and  cheered  up  and  entertained  our  boys,  and 
I  Recently  read  where  John  McCormack,  the  celebrated  Irish  tenor,  is 
about  to  take  a  tour  of  like  character.  These  two  instances  have 
ahnost  let  down  the  bars  of  bringing  this  measure  akm  to  a  war 
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measure,  but  seriously  I  do  not  believe  at  present  it  is  the  type  of  war 
measure  that  should  be  taken  up  in  the  vanguard  of  legislative  con- 
sideration. J!        1  •  V 

I  most  heartily  subscribe  to  the  desire  for  the  purpose  for  which 
this  bill  is  intended,  and  know  that  the  committee  will  give  it  their 
full,  complete,  and  respectful  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Hayman,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JACOB  HAYMAS,  HEW  TOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Hayman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  comnnttee,  this 
movement  for  a  national  conservatory,  to  be  owned  an(l  nianiioed 
by  the  Government,  is  not  merely  the  agitation  of  an  indn  uhial  or 
crroup  of  individuals.  This  movement  is  the  result  of  years  of  agita- 
tion among  millions  of  our  people,  especially  the  mothers  of  our 
future  leaders  of  the  Nation,  of  our  future  generals  of  the  Army, 
of  our  future  Presidents.  As  far  back  as  the  year  of  1913  or  even 
earlier,  you  may  find  articles  written  on  this  subject  advocating 
a  national  conservatory  of  music  owned  and  managed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  has  long  been  felt  among  music  lovers  in  this  country  that 
music  was  not  receiving  attention  from  our  National  Government  to 
recognize  it  as  a  national  necessity,  but  was  rather  considered  a 
superfluous  luxury,  good  for  the  wealthy,  but  too  expensive  for  the 
poor  or  the  masses  of  our  laboring  people.  ,      ,  . 

As  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  statement  that  this  movement 
is  net  merely  the  agitation  of  an  individual,  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
state  to  vou,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  here  this  morning  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Council  of  Women,  the  numbership  about 
7  000,000 :  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  membership 
3  000.000:  and  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  membership 
about  200,000.  We  have  also  here  representatives  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  the  American  Federation  ot  Labor  has  a 
resolution  of  mine  at  their  convention,  which  is  certain  to  pass.  1 
can  show  letters  from  parties  representing  the  music  teachei-s  asso- 
ciations, who  have  signified  their  approval  of  this  project  now 
before  von  for  consideration.  We  also  have  here  a  representative 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Music  Industn^  and  a  number 
of  f^entlemen  prominent  in  their  profes^on  of  music.  Had  it  not 
])een  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  securing  hotel  accommodations 
in  ashington  at  the  present  time,  we  would  have  had  a  much  greater 
representation  here  from  New  York  and  other  cities.. 

The  representation  of  such  strong  forces  gathered  here  to  make  an 
apix  al  to  C  onffiess  through  your  honorable  committee,  is  of  sutticient 
evidence  that^his  is  a  movement  of  the  people  and  not  of  an  indi- 
vidual. T  shall  further  clarify  my  leadership  of  this  movement  by 
o-ivinf'  a  brief  account  of  my  activities  in  behalf  of  music  since  im6. 

In  The  vear  of  1913  there  was  an  agitation  in  the  musical  journals 
alwut  our  voung  students  going  to  study  music  abroad,  the  conten- 
tion heui^r'that  there  were  as  good  teachers  in  this  country  as  they 
could  find  in  Europe,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  go 
abroad  It  attracted  mv  attention,  and  after  having  given  conad-. 
erable  thouaht  to  it  I  found  the  cause  of  it  was,  first,  because,  as  thw 
claimed,  there  was  a  musical  atmosphere  in  Europe  which  was  lack- 
ing in  the  United  States ;  and,  second,  because  the  Governments  in 
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European  countries  encouraged  music  among  their  people,  while 
here  it  was  still  entirelv  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  I  wrote  to  a 
number  of  Members  in  Congress  on  the  -ubject.  but  made  small  prog- 
ress in  that  direction.  I  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  our  consulates  in 
Europe  to  find  out  exactly  what  other  (iovernments  were  'loi"? Jo 
«icourage  musical  education  in  their  respective  countries.  In  l.>14, 
after  receiving  the  necessary  information.  I  addres-ed  a  letter  to 
President  Wilson  suggesting  that  a  national  coiii-ervatorv  ot  music, 
<jontr(>lled  by  the  Government,  would  help  the  development  ot  mu- 
sical education  in  this  country  and  would  induce  the  youiig  students 
to  study  in  their  native  land  of  the  United  States. 

President  AVilson  referred  mv  letter  to  the  Deixutment  ot  the 
Interior,  and  Commissioner  Claxton  replied  for  the  Fresulent  to  my 
letter.  He  suggested  that  if  I  secured  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
introduce  a  bill  the  administration  might  look  upon  it  favorably. 
I  waited  until  1917,  and  then  decided  to  request  former  Congressman 
Bruckner  to  introduce  a  bill,  which  he  did  last  October.  191  < .  31r. 
Bruckner,  however,  did  not  adhere  to  the  outline  I  sent  him,  and  the 
bill  therefore,  will  have  to  be  recast  bv  your  honorable  coininitieo. 
Until  the  bill  was  introduced  few  people  knew  of  it,  but  after  it  was 
before  Congress  I  invited  organizations  and  music  lovers  in  the 
country  to  cooperate  with  me,  and  thus  it  came  about  that  1  inter- 
ested the  different  organizations  who  had  identical  ideas  but  never 
took  the  step  of  having  a  biU  introduced  in  Congress.  Having  ex- 
plained my  relation  to  this  movement,  I  will  proceed  to  state  my 
reasons  why  Congress  should  pass  ^  measure.  Three  mam  ques- 
tions are  to  be  answered,  namely  r 

(1)  Is  music  a  necessity?  .         .  • 

(•2)  Is  the  National  Government  to  take  an  active  part  m  it  or 
should  it  be  left  to  individuals? 

(3)  Shall  it  be  done  now  or  wait  until  after  the  war? 
To  the  first  cjuestion  I  will  answer  by  referring  to  the  request 
of  our  c  ommanding  general  in  France  to  send  more  musicians  to  the 
battle  line.  Gen.  Pershing  understands  the  value  of  music  to  the 
fiahtintr  sohlier,  and  what  is  a  necessity  to  the  soldier  on  the  faghting 
line  is  a  necessitv  to  the  civilian  behind  the  line.  A  singing  arniy 
will  fight  better,  a  singing  nation  will  persevere  better.  Mustc  teach- 
ers will  testify  that  music  has  a  refining  influence  on  their  pupils, 
and  that  it  elevates  character.  It  brings  contentedness  m  the  homes 
of  the  poor  and  is  a  great  factor  in  diminishing  cnme.^  Music  brmgs 
inspiration,  and  any  church  of  whatever  denomination  would  not 
think  of  conducting  services  without  music  of  some  kind. 

\  nation  like  ours,  constantlv  receiving  new  blood  from  different 
nationalities,  needs  good  cementing  material  to  make  one  strong 
unified  naticm  in  peace  time  as  well  as  in  war  time,  and  music  makes 
a  strong  bond  between  citizens.  Music  and  art,  as  well  as  science 
and  literature,  can  not  be  destroyetl  by  an  enemy.  Greece  survived 
because  of  her  art.  while  Kcme.  being  only  military  and  commercial, 
fell  to  pieces  and  buried  forever.  Mu^ic  should  be  part  of  education 
required  of  anv  individual.  Village  life  without  music  is  are&Tj 
and  a  cause  for  the  voung  people  to  desert  their  farms  and  flock 
to  the  cities,  for  there  is  nothing  to  sweeten  their  lives  when  the  day  s 
work  is  over.  Bring  music  in  the  village  and  the  people  will  live 
happier  and  more  contented.    In  countries  like  France,  Belgium, 
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and  Italy  before  the  war  village  life  was  as  cheerful  as  city  life, 
because  the  small  towns  had  their  respective  theaters  and  opera 
houses,  so  that  the  people  in  surroim^ng  villages  could  enjoy  music 
and  at  a  comparatively  anall  expense. 

If  vou  will  investigate  the  amoimt  of  money  spent  on  music 
annually  in  this  country  before  the  war,  by  the  poor  as  well  as  by 
the  Avealthy.  you  will  be  convinced  that  music  has  become  to  our 
people  of  tile  United  States  a  necessity.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures, 
but  some  of  the  ladies  or  gentlemen  here  will  testify  that  it  may 
reach  tens  of  millions.  The  representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Mu^ic  Industries  may  tell  you  to  what  extent  there  is  a 
desire  for  music  in  the  homes  of  our  laboring  people.  The  more  we 
enconraire  music  among  the  masses  the  fewer  the  victims  of  the  dance 
halls;  in  the  large  cities  the  more  music  schools  the  less  crime,  the 
fewer  penitentiaries. 

The  second  question  to  be  answered  is,  Should  the  Government 
take  an  active  part  in  it  or  should  it  be  left  to  individuals? 

To  this  I  will  say,  since  music  is  essential  to  the  health  and^happi- 
ness  of  the  Nation,  it  is  logical  to  expect  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment charued  with  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  should  take  an  active 
part  in  em^ouraging  music  among  its  people.  We  do  not  ask  the 
Ciovernment  to  give  every  voung  man  and  young  woman  a  free 
musical  education,  but  we  need  leadership  in  music  as  well  as  in 
national  commerce,  and  we  want  the  Xational  Government  to  lead 
and  show  the  standard  of  nmsic.  When  the  Government  will  show 
an  interest  in  musical  education  to  the  extent  of  establishing  a 
naticnal  conservatory  of  nnisic,  and  allowing  a  number  of  free 
scholarships  to  those  "very  talented  in  music,  and  set  the  standard  of 
teaching  music,  it  will  lielp  to  encourage  musical  education  in  this 
country.  Principallv.  what  is  wanted  is  the  leadership,  and  such  a 
cons'^rvatorv  would  greatlv  help  to  standardize  the  teaching  of  music 
which  is  very  badlv  needed  in  this  country.  It  is  through  the  help 
of  the  Government  that  it  may  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  fake  teachers 
throughout  the  country,  who  not  only  take  the  money  from  poor 
girls  and  boys  for  nothing,  but  in  many  cases  even  ruin  the  health 
of  tiie  pupils.  Some  of  our  delegates  here  may  tell  you  more  about 
the  need  of  such  a  law  to  drive  out.  or.  at  least,  to  prevent  such 
teachers  from  preying  on  innocent,  poor  pupils,  who  sacrifice  much 
to  gain  a  musical  education  as  a  vocation,  but  who,  after  many 
years  of  struggle  are  disillusioned  to  find  that  a  quack  teacher  shat- 
tered their  hopes  forever.  . ,    ,    ,  .  ,  i 

This  can  not  be  accomplished  by  individuals,  Init  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  National  Government.  It  is  with  this  result  in  view 
that  I  made  a  suggestion,  which  is  on  file,  to  have  teachers  register 
and  file  a  sworn  statement  as  to  their  education  and  qualification  to 
teach.  The  Government  may  find  a  way  to  protect  the  people 
from  unscrupulous  teachers  who  not  only  rob  them  but  destroy  the 
health  of  their  children  Avho  happen  to  be  ambitious  to  make  music 
Oieir  vocation  in  life.  It  is  asT  stated  above,  that  the  moral  leader- 
ship of  the  National  Government  is  what  we  are  after.  You  could 
not  enact  separate  laws  to  meet  this  or  that  defect,  for  there  are 
too  many  little  things  connected  with  it  and  for  which  Congress 
could  not  be  botiiered  every  other  day  to  enact  new  laws.  The 
remedy,  and  the  only  remedy,  it  to  have  the  Natiimal  Government 
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take  hold  of  it  and  give  power  to  the  board  of  regents  which  this 
bill  will  create  to  deal  with  all  these  prol3lems.  The  board  ot  regents 
could  invite  teachers  to  show  qualification  to  teach,  tor  which  they 
would  receive  certificates,  and  in  cases  of  great  ignorance  a  cer- 
tificate would  be  refused.  .  , 

France,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  other  smaller  countries  saw  the  right  . 
way  to  encourasre  music  by  establishing  hational  conservatories,  tree 
or  parly  free  to  those  talented.    Sweden,  for  instance,  gives  tree 
tuition  "in  music  to  Swedish  subjects  who  have  the  talent  and  ambi- 
tion to  study  music.    But  that  does  not  mean  that  every  boy  and 
girl  in  Sweden  was  to  study  in  the  Government  school.    It  simply 
means  that  the  Government  in  Sweden  or  Italy,  through  the  national 
conservatory,  shows  the  way  in  music  and  sets  a  standard  tor 
teaching  music  for  private  conservatories  and  music  teachers  in  their 
respective  countries.    At  the  same  time  it  encourages  the  talented 
in  music  with  free  scholarships,  stipends,  or  prizes,  which  is  a  great 
help  to  the  needy,  ambitious  student.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  tlnnk 
anyone  can  refute  my  statemfflit  that  private  conservatories  could 
not  attain  the  same  results  as  a  national  institution  owned  and 
managed  by  the  National  Government.    Some  opponents  to  this 
measure  daim  that  free  tuition  to  the  talented  students  would 
amount  to  charity,  and  the  Government  will  never  exercise  pater- 
nalism. A  certain  gentleman  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  me,   The  peo- 
ple are  now  asking  for  a  national  conservatory;  then  they  will  a^k 
for  a  national  theater,  and  finally  for  a  national  church.     I  will 
not  attempt  to  make  any  comments  on  the  statesmanship  of  that 
gentieman,  but  wiU  content  myself  by  saying  that  there  is  an  er- 
roneous idea  as  to  what  we  ask  of  tiie  Govermaeot.   We  do  not 
demand  free  tuition  for  everybody  in  this  country ;  we  simply  ask 
that  the  Government  fiiiould  recognize  muac  as  a  necessity  to  tho 
welfare  of  the  Nation  and  should  show  enough  int«rest  in  it  by 
establishing  a  national  conservatory  owned  and  managed  by  the 
Government,  through  which  institution  it  will  morally  show  the  way 
in  teaching  music  and  incidentally  provide  a  certain  number  of 
scholarships  to  be  won  by  competitive  examination. 

Such  free  scholarship  will  greatly  encourage  musical  education 
and  would  be  an  incentive  to  our  students  to  prepare  themselv^  for 
their  life  vocation  in  music  in  this  country.  We  can  not  consider  it 
charity  any  more  than  we  would  consider  high-school  education  or 
a  scholarship  won  at  Columbia  University  or  any  State  university. 
The  State  University  of  California  offers  free  tuition  to  those  born 
in  California,  while'  the  School  of  Mines  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
gives  free  tuition  to  residents  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  Would  any- 
one raise  an  objection  to  it  that  it  was  charity?  Let  us  also  remember 
that  before  the  war  about  10,000  students,  young  men  and  young 
women,  went  from  this  country  to  Europe  to  study  music  and  art 
Fig'uring  on  the  basis  that  one  student  required  $1,000  to  pay  for 
tuition  and  living  expenses,  we  sent  annually  to  Europe  $10,000  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  our  students.  Would  it  not  be  a  net  profit 
to  "the  country  if  by  giving  free  tuition  to  a  few  of  our  talented  stu- 
dents we  would  thereby  induce  the  majority  of  the  10,000  students  to 
stav  home  and  study  music  in  the  United  States? 

The  reasons  that"  such  students  flocked  to  European  countries  to 
study  music  were,  first,  because  they  claimed  there  was  a  musical 
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atmosphere  in  those  countries,  and,  second,  because  the  governments 
of  those  countries  tcok  an  interest  in  music  and  encouraged  music 
students  with  prizes  and  showed  them  considerations  otherwisei 
"Why.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  not  we  create  a  musical  atmosphere  in  this 
our"  own  good  country  hv  establishing  a  conservatory  and  allowing 
a  certain  number  of'  sch(-larships  to  be  won  by  talented  students 
through  competitive  examinations?  The  expenditui-e  on  a  national 
conservatory  would  be  comparatively  small  as  comi)ared  with  the 
net  gain  of  keeping  our  students  at  home.  Furthermore,  let  us 
figure  the  amount  of  inonev  we  s]iend  on  foreign  signers,  which  money 
flows  to  other  countries.  Why  should  we  not  develop  our  own  music 
in  this  country  and  help  our  talented  students  with  free  tuition? 

The  majority  of  the  10.000  studcuth  tliat  studied  abroad  studied  in 
the  enemy  countries  of  (rorniany  and  Austria,  and  when  peace  comes 
onr  students  will  again  flock  to  these  countries  to  study  nnisic.  If 
Congress  refuses  our  ])lea  to  encoui  age  musical  education  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  way  we  sugtrested  it  will  mean  that  Congress  encourages  the 
idea  that  these  young  women  and  young  men  go  back  to  the  enemv 
countries  and  study  the  ideas  of  those  countries  and  bring  them  back 
here,  to  plant  those  ideas  in  this  country.  Give  those  young  students 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  their  education  in  this  country,  so  that  they 
will  not  have  to  scatter  in  undesirable  lands  to  seek  favors  from  those 
Governments. 

I  am  now  cominc  to  the  last  (iu(>stion  :  Shall  C\mgress  dispose  of  it 
now,  or  shall  it  leave  it  until  after  the  war?  In  answei-  I  say.  since 
we  do  no+  ask  for  nn  appropriation  until  after  the  war,  why  should 
this  be  delayed?  B-^fore  the  war  started  in  Eurojie  in  lOU  T  wrote 
to  some  Members  of  Congress,  and  received  the  answer  that  they  were 
too  busy  with  other  matters,  and  told  me  to  come  again.  If  we  post- 
pone this  proiect  till  aft'T  the  war,  how  can  we  tell  that  after  the  war 
Congress  will  not  be  too  busy  with  other  legislation,  and  that  we  may 
again  be  told  to  wait?  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Congress  enact 
the  law  now.  What  we  want  mainly  is  the  creation  of  a  board  of 
"regents  with  power  to  act,  and  Ave  can  leave  to  the  discretion  of  that 
board  to  decide  when  to  establish  the  conservatory,  and  when  they 
decide  to  act  they  will  a'  k  Congress  for  an  api)ro])riation.  Since  the 
board  will  consist  of  the  President,  the  President  of  th»  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Hou^,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  matter  is  practically  left  in  the  hands  of  Congress;  why 
should  Congress  then  hesitate  to  grant  that  power  unto  itself? 

Many  matters  could  be  disposed  of  before  the  national  conserva- 
tory is  established,  as,  for  instance,  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  experts  to  standardize  teaching  of  music,  or  the  appointment  of 
the  local  boards,  or  the  preparation  of  a  program  of  studies.  Some 
believe  the  time  to  prepare  for  war  is  when  war  is  on,  and  the  time 
to  talk  about  matters  pertaining  to  peace  is  when  there  is  peace. 
.  However,  anv  sound-mmded  person  can  see  that  the  logical  thing 
to  do  is  to  prepare  ahead,  whether  for  war  or  for  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  conclude  my  statement  by  saying,  while  we 
are  preparing  farm  lands  for  our  returning  soldiers,  as  I  sincerely 
hope  we  will,  let  us  not  overlocA  their  musical  needs.  They  demand 
music  on  the  battle  field,  they  will  long  for  it  when  they  return  to 
the  United  States.  Let  Congress  listen  to  our  appeal  in  the  muDiie 
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of  the  Federation  of  Musicians  and  labor,  who  stand  loyally  by 
the  Government  on  the  firing  line  as  well  as  behind  the  line,  in 
the  name  of  the  mothers' and  sisters,  wives  and  sweethearts  of  tliose 
who  fight  and  die  for  their  country— our  country,  the  ljnite«l  States 
of  America.  Let  us  all  unite  to  make  America  a  smgmg  America 
and  the  United  States  ike  center  for  music  and  art  for  this  hemis- 
phere. .         <i  y^M  1       1  •  -VT 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  select  the  District  of  Columbia,  ^ew 
York,  Chicago,  and  California.  Of  course  I  can  understand  why 
vou  selected  New  York,  but  why  did  you  select  the  other  places? 

Mr.  Hatman.  Well,  they  are  more  centrally  located.  For  in- 
stance, I  do  not  mean  to  mention  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles,  but  instead 
of  Los  Angeles  we  will  simply  say  the  State  of  California,  becauso 
the  State  of  California  draws  the  people  on  the  Pacific  coast,  from 
ihe  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  because  it  is  more  centrally 
located.  Take,  for  instance,  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  musical  city. 
Thero  is  already  some  musical  atmosphere  startfid  there,  which  will 
be  a  benefit  to  the  pupils  who  come  there  to  study,  instead  of  starting 
in  some  place  where  there  is  no  music 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  Chicago.  I  don't  mean  necessarily  right 
in  Chicago,  but  it  can  be  close  to  Chicago  or  any  place  where  Con- 
gress rnav  decide,  or  New  York  in  the  same  way.  Now,  they  claim 
that  New  York  has  already  a  great  musical  atmosphere.  I  do  not 
exactly  agree  with  them,  but  there  is  something  already  started,  and 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  students  who  come  to  study  music 
to  be  in  New  York  on  account  of  the  opera  houses  there,  and  there  is 
more  goinff  on  in  the  musical  line,  more  being  developed.  But  the 
headquarters,  since  this  is  to  be  a  national  instituticm,  I  maintain 
should  be  in  Washington. 

Tho  Chairman.  Couldn't  you  have  a  smaller  conservatory  in 
Washington  and  then  get  some  other  plan  that  would  be  more 
equitable  for  the  rest  of  the  country  ^  For  instance,  take  my  State; 
it  is  i^racticallv  1.400  miles  from  the  southern  end  of  my  State  to 
Washiusrton.  We  might  just  as  well— in  fact,  we  had  better  go  to 
Ila'  im:.^  because  it  is  only  six  hours'  ride  over  there. 

Mr.  DoNoyAx.  Let  me"  ask  the  gentleman  also  if  he  was  aware  of 
the  fact  that  California  and  Florida  are  deadly  rivals  and  that  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  is  from  Florida.  The  omission  of 
Florida  from  one  of  the  centers  would  be,  under  those  circumstances, 
most  unfortunate.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  May  I  correct  that  by  saying  that  before  1  came 
to  Congress  California  and  Florida  were  deadly  riyals.  but  since  my 
coming  to  Congress  they  are  the  best  of  friends.  The  gentlemen 
from  (\ilifornia  and  I  are  working  hand  in  hand.  We  are  learning 
to  understand  each  other. 

Mr.  Haymax.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  this  should  be  left 
entirely  to  the  committee.  I  took  the  bill  as  it  Avas  introduced,  and 
you  wi'll  find  that  there  is  really  very  little  left  of  the  original  bill. 
I  have  crossed  out  a  srreat  deal  that  Avas  superfluous  language  and 
would  only  result  in  confusion,  and  I  thought  that  a  clearer  bill 

should  be  introduced.  ^  , 

.  The  Chairman.  May  I  say  this.  Mr.  Hayman?  Of  course  these 
aro  only  hearings,  and  the  committee  wiU  go  into  that  question,  and 
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I  ha^  e  a  letter,  I  believe,  that  you  wrote  me  suggesting  certain 

amend  meiits. 

Mr.  HAi'MAN.  Yes,  sir;  and  before  this  comes  up  for  considera- 
tion I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  do  not  desire  any  action  at  this 
session,  because  with  the  war  legislation  that  Congress  has  on  hand 
we  do  not  want  to  bother  them  with  this  now.  We  want  this  meas- 
ure to  go  over  until  the  next  session,  October  or  December,  and  then 
we  hope  the  committee  will  find  time  to  give  consideration  to  it  and 
make  the  proper  changes.  I  believe  that  this  bill  as  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bruckner  will  possibly  have  to  be  reca  st,  and  it  should  be  super- 
seded either  bv  a  bill  oi  the  committee  or  we  will  prepare  a  bill 
which  we  will  give  to  Congressman  Donovan,  and  he,  if  you  so  agree, 
can  introduce  it  in  Congress  and  the  committee  can  then  take  the  bill 

that  it  likes  best. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  good  of  you  and  more  than  .some 
people  do,  appreciating  what  we  are  up  against  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Towner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  so  much  interested  in  this 
project  myself  that  I  do  not  like  to  say  anything  tliat  would  dis- 
courage the  efforts  of  those  who  want  to  present  this  matter  to  the 
committee,  but  here  is  a  large  committee  with  very  few  :Members  here 
to  hear  this  evidence.  I  can  not  stay  this  morning  because  I  have 
a  matter  in  which  the  whole  Iowa  delegation  is  interested,  in  which 
we  have  a  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee;  so  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  stay.  I  ought  not  be  here  now.  I 
suggest  that  perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  limit  the  hearing  to 
just  as  little  as  you  possibly  can  get  along  with,  and  then  continue 
It  until  we  can  have  the  members  of  the  committee  present  at  soine 
later  date.  It  may  be  possible  that  that  might  occur  when  our  legis- 
lation goes  over  to  the  Senate,  or  it  might  go  over  till  even  later. 

Mr  Hatmax.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me.  this  is  what  I 
intended  to  do.  I  intended  to  follow  that  suggestion,  because  we 
want  to  get  through  this  morning,  and  I  will  call  on  just  a  few  more 
to  make  short  statements.  I  was  also  going  to  say  that  you  may 
perhaps  find  it  possible  to  give  us  a  supplemental  hearing  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hatman.  We  may  ask  for  that  later  on  if  it  is  advisable.  I 
will  now  call  on  Mr.  Pound.  Mr.  Pound  represents  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  Music  Industries  of  the  United  States. 

STATEMEHT  OP  ME.  GEOKGE  W.  POUND,  GENERAL  COUNSEL  AND 
MAHAeEB  OP  THE  MTTSICAI  INDUSTRIES  CHAMBEE  OP  COM- 
MERCE OP  AMERICA,  HEW  TOBX  CITT. 

Mr.  Pound.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  my  discussion  of 
this  matter  I  will  perhaps  depart  from  the  rather  accepted  rule.  I 
will  give  you  something  of  the  commercial  and  practical  m.d  of  the 
matter  and  leave  the  ethical  side  of  it  to  my  comrades. 

This  time  of  war  is  one  of  anguish  and  stress  and  pain,  yei  at  the 
same  time  it  means  for  America  much  of  opportunity.  If  one  were 
to  take  perhaps  the  two  greatest  industries  in  which  Germany  has 
suffered  absolute  loss  of  prestige  as  the  result  of  the  war  we  would 
naturally  say  chemicals  and  musical  instruments.  Take  the  smgle 
line  of  "band  instruments,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  war  we  im- 
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ported  from  Germany  $800,000  worth  of  brass  band  instruments  a 
Vear  and  from  France  $600,000  worth.  At  the  present  tnne  we 
ire  not  importing  anything  worthy  of  mention  from  trance  nnd 
none  from  Germany  We  are  making  those  instruments  in  this 
country.  We  are  making  an  instrument  which  we  never  believed 
we  could  make,  which  we  had  never  undertaken  to  make,  and  1 
am  frank  to  say,  and  I  am  correct  in  saying,  that  to-day  we  are  mak- 
ing the  finest  and  best  instruments  made  m  the  world  better  ban 
Germany  ever  made.  We  are  doing  that  m  all  lines  of  musicsil  in- 
dustry We  have  the  opportunity  now  to  make-of  America  not  only 
the  greatest  music-loving  but  the  greatest  musac-producing  country 

We  m^lfin  this  country  this  past  year  about  300,000  pianos.  Gei- 
manv  made  somewhere  between  60,000  and  65,000,  with  the  request  of 
the  German  Government  that  they  be  largely  exported.  Sweden. 

assembles  4,000  instruments.  Italy  assembles  and  somehow  or 
other  about  6,000,  France  about  14,000,  England  between  20,000  and 
25,000,  and  as  I  say  we  made  about  200,000. 

So  that  this  time  of  war  has  given  us  our  great  opportunity,  our 
great  industrial  opportunity.  With  proper  encouragement  America 
can  be  made  absolutely  and  essentially  the  greatest  musac-lo^;lng 
country  in  the  world.  We  have  everything  here  of  opportunity.  1  ho 
time  has  long  gone  by-and  I  believe  that  is  generally  recognized— 
when  the  American  "student  need  go  abroad  to  pursue  her  studies. 
That  can  be  done  here  to-day  just  exactly  as  weU  as  it  can  be  done 
abroad.  Let  us  keep  that  situation  in  hand..  Let  ns  keep  at  home 
these  millions  of  dollars  to  spend  in  our  own  mdiMtnes,  not  only  tor 
musical  education,  but  for  musical  propaganda  and  musical  purposes. 

We  have  in  America  the  greatest  initial  home  market  for  the  pro- 
duction and  for  the  hearing  of  music.  That  will  grantee  «s  alwa^ 
an  incentive :  not  only  an  incentive  for  our  manufacturers  who  must 
make  the  musical  instruments  to  create  the  love  of  music  m  the 
home  but  the  incentive  for  the  artist  to  contmue  the  work  and  to 
make  a  successful  livelihood  from  it.  There  is  no  que^ion  at  aU, 
centlemen.  that  with  the  5.000  000  wlio  have  gone  to  the  trenches  to 
whom  we  are  sendin£r  constantlv  player  pianos,  phonographs,  records, 
music  in  all  forms— my  own  association  is  constantly  gathering  and 
forwarding  hundrods'of  rolls,  records,  pianos  a^^^^.  P^^^^,^* 
sending  them  to  the  trenches-there  is  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  th^ 
war  is'^oinff  to  make  of  th(.so  5.000.000  men  m  the  cantonemente 
and  in  the  trenches  a  great  singing,  humming,  musical  armv.  lho» 
men  are  going  to  return  with  that  love  of  music  within  them,  and 
they  are  loinS  to  make  of  our  one  hundred  and  ten  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  people  a  great  music-  ov.nir  people. 

Gen.  Pershing's  attention  has  been  attracted  to  this.  The  Beleian. 
British,  and  Frinch  bands  all  carry  about  50  pieces  Our  A  J™n 
bands  have  only  been  authorized  at  28  pieces,  and  Gen.  Pershing 
in  a  letter,  said  he  would  rather  have  a  singing  regiment  than  a 
shotting  regiment,  as  shooting  could  be  taught..  And  he  has  ap- 
plied for  and  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  Amoricau  band  shall  be 
mcreased  from  28  pieces  to  50.  Now,  all  these  men  abroad,  these  men 
whn?r^a?milSary  captains,  recognize  that  the  -«l^ty  of  music 
determinis  the  morale  of  the  men.  Gen.  Leonard  T\  ood  and  Gen^ 
BeU,  practicaUy  aU  these  great  fighting  men  of  our  Nation,  ha%e 
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written  most  beautifully  and  enthusiastically  as  to  the  help  which 
music  has  given  to  the  boys  in  the  trenches. 

So,  gentlemen,  we  have  those  two  great  thoughts.  We  have  the 
ethical  and  educational  thought,  and  then  we  have  the  prad;ical  and 
commercial  thought.  The  two  must  go  hand  in  hand  always  to  be 
very  successful  in  this  utilitarian  age  of  ours.  And  I  finnly  believe 
that  if  you  will  establish  here  in  Washington  this  conservatory  of 
nuisic.  tiic  details  as  to  branches  and  where  to  locate  them,  as  to  what 
they  may  be,  surely  can  be  Avorked  out  in  the  future.^  Let  the  future 
deal  Avith  that.  Let  us  only  express  here  our  admiration  and  our 
hope  for  the  thought  of  a  national  conservatory  of  music. 

Mr.  Haymax.  Our  next  speaker  is  Mrs.  C^ampbell,  of  New  York. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  DAVID  ALLEN  CAMPBELL,  REPRESENTING 
THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  MUSIC  CLUBS,  NEW  YORK 
CITY. 

Mrs.  Campbell.  Mr.  C'hairi^>an  and  o:entlemen,  I  represent  the 
Xational  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  with  its  200.000  ineinbers,  as  the 
editor  (  f  the  (  Oicial  orpin  of  the  Federation.  I  represent  also  the 
music  depaiti'icnt  of  the  XatHmal  Council  of  AVomen  with  its 
7.00!)  000  members  trying  to  work  out  conmiunity  music  movements  in 
that  organization.  I  feel  that  I  also  repress nt  the  AV(;nien  of  America 
as  the  schVers  in  the  seccnd  line.  The  vromen  in  the  home  mu-t  be  the 
soldiers  who  are  keeping  up  the  cournge  of  the  Nati(^n  :it  this  time, 
and  the-e  is  n(»  way  in  Avhich  that  can  be  kei)t  uj)  more  than  through 
music,  l)rcan>e  through  music  you  can  cnll  together  all  the  different 
elements  in  your  cities  and  pre  ent  other  tiiatt'T-  to  them  when  you 
haA-e  called  them  t(  gether  to  sing.  I  tliink  there  \<  no  way  in  wlrch 
a  community  can  be  developed  more  than  througli  the  counnunity 
music  department,  becau^e  it  i-  the  only  way  that  I  know  of  that  von 
<5an  get  all  classes  of  citizens  t*  g-ther  at  one  time  and  forget  that 
there  is  any  sect,  creed,  or  nationality. 

About  two  months  ago,  when  1  heard  of  tlii^  bill  being  before  Von- 
gress,  I  sent  out  circulars  to  the  members  of  oui-  oi  ganization  to  find 
rut  whether  there  was  a  real  sentiment  for  a  national  conservatory. 
Of  course,  this  question  has  been  agitated  in  years  gone  bv.  In  fact, 
in  1913  there  Avas  passed  at  our  biennial  convention  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions asking  that  there  be  created  a  department  of  education  with  a 
secretary  of  music,  and  ever  since  that  time  there  has  been  constant 
writing\ind  urging  of  the  measure.  But  in  order  to  learn  whether 
at  this  time,  while  we  are  in  war,  people  wruld  be  interested  in  this 
subject.  I  sent  out  these  questionnaires,  and  I  have  with  me  at  this 
time  hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams  from  every  State  in  the  I"^nion 
indorsing  the  proposition.  The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  in  session  in  Arkansas  passed  a  resolution  unanimously  favor- 
ing a  national  conservatory.  Many  of  our  State  organizations  have 
passed  resolutions  to  this  effect,  and  I  want  to  leave  this  list  of  peti- 
tions, telegrams,  and  so  forth  for  the  committee  to  look  over  to  see 
that  there  is  a  real  sentii>ient  among  the  women  of  the  countrv  for  a 
national  conservatory.  We  believe  that  nnisic  must  be  standardized 
and  that  in  order  to  have  a  real  standard  of  music  in  this  country 
we  must  have  a  national  conservatory.  That  will  eliminate  the  fake 
teacher  and  will  give  us  something  to  work  upon. 
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The  women,  I  believe,  are  practical  in  their  ideas,  and  we  know 
they  are  workers.  We  know  that  when  liiere  is  a  measure  to  be 
brought  out  that  is  going  to  be  for  the  betterment  of  the  home  every 
woman  will  unite  to  help  in  that  work.  They  believe  that  the  keep- 
ing of  cur  young  people  in  this  country,  the  saving  of  the  money  that 
goes  abroad  and  keeping  it  in  this  country  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  boy  or  airl  of  the  man  that  works  on  the  section,  if  that  boy  or 
girl  is  talented,  to  have  the  same  advanta^  as  the  hoy  or  girl  of 
the  millionaire  And  it  should  be  so  in  this  country.  If  they  have 
the  (juuliHcations  and  can  pass  a  competitive  examination  they  should 
be  allcwed  that  opportunity.  One  of  the  ladies  who  is  present  this 
morning  told  me  only  last  night  that  she  had  talked  with  one  of 
the  members  of  the  ilarine  Band  here  and  that  he  had  said,  "Oh, 
what  a  glorious  thing  that  would  be.  If  we  had  only  had  it  in  my 
day,  when  T  could  ha\  e  had  the  opportunity.  Do  push  the  measure 
so  tliat  it  can  become  a  law/' 

My  experience  has  been  very  varied  as  an  artist,  as  a  teacher,  as  a 
club"  wcuum— and  1  might  say  as  a  pioneer,  be^'ause  I  have  lived  in 
the  far  western  towns.  I  have  lived  in  the  little  mining  camps,  and 
I  know  what  this  creating  of  an  atmosphere  means,  because  I  haA^e 
gone  into  a  place  where  there  was  not — you  wouldn't  know  there 
was  an  insti'uiuent  in  tlie  town.  There  was  no  music  in  the  churches. 
There  really  wasn't  anything  in  a  musical  way. 

I  am  going  to  tell  this  little  personal  thing  just  so  you  can  ^een 
what  it  means  to  create  a  musical  atmosphere  in  a  little  t('Wn  in 
Wyoming.  I  was  called  upon  to  live  there  eight  months,  and  it  was 
a  vei'V  happv  time  because  it  irave  nu^  an  oi>portunity  for  service. 
I  called  together,  while  I  was  there,  the  i^e()i)le  in  the  town  that  had 
had  a  musical  education,  and  some  ladies  that  Avished  to  carry  on 
their  literary  work,  and  we  organized  a  club  of  30  members.  That 
was  the  first  thing  that  was  accomplished.  I  found  there  women 
that  had  lived  in  Boston;  I  found  there  women  who  had  been  pui)ils 
of  Edward  MacDowell — i)ecple  who  were  <  ut  thei-e  foi*  their  health, 
etc.  So  we  organized  that  club.  That  was  eight  years  ag<>.  and 
that  club  is  still  in  existence  and  doing  splendid  work.  At  the  same 
time  we  called  together  the  young  men  in  the  town.  Xow,  there  was 
not  a  place  in  that  town  for  young  men  to  go  except  the  saloon 
corner  or  just  hanging  around 

There  was  no  place  of  amusement  in  a  litth*  town  of  that  sort  at 
that  time.  But  we  found  bankers,  cattle  men,  saloon  keepers— every 
kind  of  young  men  that  were  intere^ted  in  music,  and  called  them 
together  whether  they  had  had  any  voice  training  or  not,  and  organ- 
ized a  men's  chorus.  Now,  during  that  whole  time  those  men  came 
every  week.  They, were  just  as  interested  as  they  could  be.  They 
were  always  gentlemen,  and  they  have  kept  their  organization  intact 
from  that  time  to  this,  showing  that  in  just  a  little  time  you  can 
create  a  musical  atmosphere-  The  churches  have  better  music. 
They  have  music  in  the  public  schools.  They  have  this  organiza- 
tion, and  once  in  a  while  they  bring  an  artist  to  the  town. 

1  am  only  one  of  200,000  women  who  have  been  working  along^ 
those  lines/trying  to  create  this  musical  atmosphere,  and  now  we 
wtfnt  the  Government  to  help  us  by  doing  something  still  greater* 
to  establish  a  national  conservatory  with  as  many  outlets  as  you 
tMnk  best  But  we  we  not  going  to  stop  there.  We  want  every 
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State  to  make  an  appropriation  for  a  State  music  officer.  We  want 
every  city  to  make  an  appropriation  for  a  muncipal  band,  and  those 
members  of  the  band  to  perhaps  be  city  officers.^ 

Mr.  Donovan.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there  just  a  minute.  Isn't 
it  true  that  most  of  the  leading  universities  now,  such  as  Yale,  Har- 
vard, and  Cohimbia.  have  musical  departments? 

Mrs.  Ca-ah'bell.  They  have  musical  departments;  yes. 

Mr.  Donovan.  Developing  along  the  thought  of  the  popularity 
and  the  demand,  the  need,  of  musical  education. 

Mrs.  Ca^mpbell.  Certainly,  the  whole  country  is  aroused  to  the 
need  of  it.  eryone  is  doing  what  they  can,  but  you  see  the  trouble 
is  everyone  is  working  independently.  We  should  have  a  national 
policy  outlined,  a  standard  established. 

Mr.  Platt.  How  could  you  standardize  music? 

Mrs.  Campbell.  By  this  board  of  regents,  ^pointing  the  best 
experts  in  the  country  to  prepare  a  standard.  It  Seems  to  me  that 
the  same  as  standards  are  prepared  for  law  or  for  medicine  people 
should  be  required  to  pass  examinations  beforp  they  could  be  licensed 

to  teach.  .       .  , 

Mr.  Donovan.  It  is  standardized  in  Italy  and  France,  isnt  it! 

Mr.  Platt.  You  mean  a  standard  for  teachers? 

Mrs.  Campbell.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  mean.  Excuse  me  if  I  did 
not  make  myself  clear.  Of  course  these  countries  have  national 
conservatories.  I  felt  very  much  ashamed  Avhen  two  years  ago  I  was 
called  upon  to  prepare  a  table  of  statistics  for  the  countri^  that  had 
an  appropriation  for  music,  and  that  long  list  of  countries  ended 
with  the  United  States  with  no  appropriation,  our  wonderful  coun- 
try that  makes  the  boast  of  being  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  so 
wonderful  in  everything  else,  which  could  be  great  in  this  if  it  would 
only  do  it,  having  no  appropriation  for  music  at  all. 

Mr.  Platt.  Of  course  the  United  States  is  a  federation  of  States, 
and  the  States  have  appropriations  in  some  cases,  don't  they? 

Mrs.  Campbell.  Verv  few  of  them. 

^iv.  Platt.  I  know  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  does.  In  the  city  of 
Honolulu  they  have  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Band.  , 

Mrs.  Campbell.  If  the  States  can  afford  to  have  an  appropriation, 
certainly  our  National  Government  should  allow  an  appropriation 
and  have  a  national  institution,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Platt.  We  haven't  any  national  university  for  eduction  in  any 

line.  ,  T 

Mrs.  Campbell.  Well,  we  do  have  a  Department  of  Education 

whether  we  have  a  national  university  or  not. 

Mr.  Donovan.  We  have  a  bureau  that  is  first  cousin  to  it  in  reality. 

Mr.  Platt.  But  education  is  directed  wholly  by  the  States.  The 
Federal  Government  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  except  to 
issue  bulletins  and  a  few  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Donovan.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Army  .and  Navy. 
They  have  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

Mrs.  Campbelu  Yes;  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  idea  of  a  national 
conservatory  of  music  could  be  worked  out  on  the  lines  of  West  Point 
and  Annapolis. 

I  am  going  to  leave  this  bundle  of  letters  and  telegrams  with  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  been  sending  you  numbers  of  communi- 
cations l^tofore  [preseatis^  a  package  of  papers]. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  those  will  all  go  to  the  committee. 

Mrs.  Campbell.  It  shows  the  efficiency  of  our  organization.  We 
want  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  sentiment  in  the  country  for  a 
proposition  of  this  kind,  and  these  are  the  responses  we  get. 

We  believe  music  is  a  necessity  in  the  home.  We  believe  e\ery 
child  is  entitled  to  a  musical  education  if  he  or  she  has  talent.  Wo 
believe  the  United  States  should  have  a  national  conservatt)ry  of 
music  and  art,  supported  by  the  Government.  We  also  believe  that 
it  should  have  a  department  of  education  and  fine  arts  with  a  secre- 
tary and  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  fact  that  I  bring  with  me  to-day  petitions,  telegrams,  and 
letters  from  ahnost  every  State  in  the  Union  shows  that  the  women 
of  the  United  States  want  to  see  America  take  her  rightful  place 
among  the  nations  in  her  recognition  of  the  educational  as  well  as 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  people.  I  also  bring  the  indorsement 
of  the  music  section  of  the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs,  and  of  many  State 
organizations  representing  a  gteat  constitneni^  vitally  interested 

in  this  subject.  t     v  • 

Bepresenting  these  people  and  this  movement,  I  subnut  these 

sugg^ions:  .  .      .      •  ■ 

First.  We  ask  of  the  Federal  Government  the  creation  of  a  minis- 
ter of  fine  arts  at  Washington,  thus  placing  oui selves  for  the  fir^ 
time  on  a  governmental  level  with  our  great  sister  Eepubliq— -France. 
The  new  minister  must  have  a  seat  in  me  Cabinet,  and  the  one  taking 
first  departmental  rank  under  him  must  be  the  secretary  of  music. 
A  hundred  years  ago  the  French  recognized  this  need,  as  is  witnessed 
by  the  statement  of  their  great  mouthpiece— Napoleon :  "  Of  all  the 
arts  music  has  the  greatest  effect  on  the  people,  and  to  it  therefore 
I  wish  my  ministers  to  give  their  constant  and  careful  ccMHsideration." 

Second.  To  the  State  legislatures  we  suggest  the  passage  of  an  act 
which  we  have  entitled  a  "  Free-orchestra  bilL"  It  is  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a  symphony  OTchestra,  and  making 
an  appropriation  therefor."  In  11  comprehensive  sectioiis  this  act 
sets  forth  what  must  be  done  to  insure  free  ordiestral  concerts  to 
each  one  of  the  leading  communities  within  that  State.  Incidentally 
it  might  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  6onnection  to  rmranber  our 
much-repeated  boast  that  we  are  the  richest  Republic  the  world  has 
known.  Every  State  can  therefore  well  afford  to  spend  annually  a 
few  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  an  institution  designed  to  bless 
and  benefit  mankind. 

Third.  Our  third  plan  concerns  the  cities,  and  to  them  we  suggest 
the  appointment  of  municipal  music  directors  who,  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  secretary  of  nmsic  or  education  and  fine  arts  in  Wash- 
ington, shall  organize  series  of  free  band  concerts  daily  throughout 
the  year.  Under  the  guidance  of  these  civic  music  directors  a  good 
band  must  be  organized  for  every  forty  or  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 
This  would  give  a  city  the  size  of  Chicago  about  -45  bands,  whose 
members  would  be  city  employees  and  whoso  duties  it  would  be  to  give 
the  people,  the  so-called  common  people,  a  chance  daily  to  lift  their 
voices  in  song.  Each  band  would  devote  one-half  of  its  daily  pro- 
gram to  the  performance  of  well-known  songs  in  which  the  audience 
would  be  invited  to  join.  Too  long  have  we  heard  Avithout  protest 
that  America  is  a  "  songless  nation."   This  condition  is  one  of  the 
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most  refined  cruelties  of  modern  civilizatioiij  whiqh  we  in  our  na- 
tional campaign  must  help  to  eradicate.  4!  w 
The  old  bugbears  of  pre gress— hatred  of  change^and  love  of  y,h&t 
has  been— are  the  only  reasons  why  these  senaWe  measures  were 

not  int reduced  long  ago.  ^  -     i  i    i  ™ 

Viiother  sreat  educational  movement  that  the  music  clubs  have 
been  fostcrint?  is  that  of  bringing  before  every  factor  of  the  indus- 
trial ciMc.  and  educational  life  of  the  community  a  realization  of 
the  value  of  music.  This,  of  course,  is  being  done  in  many  ways  at 
the  Die  eut  tiiue— through  the  schools,  the  clubs,  and  the  press— but 
throu<^h  the  counuunitv-music  movement,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  cue  factor,  because  it  reaches  the  masses.  The  club  women  and 
the  -uDoi risers  of  music  in  the  schools,  the  i)ioneers  m  this  move- 
n-ent  realize  more  than  any  other  class  of  citiZMis  how  much  the 
st"rueMire  of  .  ivilizatiou  is  based  upon  and  centered  in  music.  When 
we  kuow  this  as  a  fact,  is  it  not  surprising  how  little  has  been  don© 
to  footer  the  ^entiuieut  and  to  create  ideal  musical  conditions  m  oni 
home  towns  and  rural  sections  ^  Why  have  the  music  chibs  and  the 
mu^ic  teachers  been  forced  to  beg  for  recognition?  Wliy  is  it  2ft 
vears  of  pioueer  woik  in  every  State  in  the  Union  by  these  advo- 
cates of  better  liviuo-  conditions,  uiore  joy.  more  music,  has  riot  re- 
ceived citv.  State,  and  sroverumental  support?  ^ 

It  is  because  the  *'reat  forces  at  work  in  our  country— commercial, 
educational,  and  philanthr()i)ic-were  not  coordinated,  and  it  is 
onlv  throuo-h  coordination  of  these  forces  that  ideals  can  b^ome 
realities,  ff  anv  (  ne  of  thc>se  forces  leans  too  far  in  any  one  direc- 
tion—too  commercial,  too  educational,  or  too  philanthropic— it  loses 
in  human  interest  and  cooperative  power.       .  ^.    ^  ^.  , 

The  commercial  and  educational  interests  of  the  Nation  have  bem 
in  a  measure  allied  for  a  lonir  time.  The  orreat  work  of  the  philan- 
thropic rr2anizati(ms  has  no  doubt  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  to  a  great  extent,  but  they  seem 

to  be  slow  in  cooperation.  .  ,      ,  i  •  i 

When  we  have  the  combined  effort  of  the  educational,  commercial, 
and  musical  interests  workino-  in  harmony  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  a  central  power,  then  we  will  l.a\  e  a  trinity  of  effort 
that  will  achieve  and  brimr  to  all  mankind  the  joy  that  comes  with 
service  the  iov  ef  accomplishment,  the  joy  of  seeino:  the  world  made 
better  through  the  cooperation  of  the^e  irreat  educational,  industrial, 
and  musical  forces  which  are  the  mighty  powers  shapino-  our  des- 
tinies as  a  Nation.  For  this  we  need  a  de])ai-tment  of  education  and 
fine  arts,  whose  soul  will  be  the  national  c(,nservatory  of  music. 

Mr  h\tman.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire  to  call  Mr.  Milton  Aborn  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Aborn  is  tlie  head  of  the  Aborn  Opera  Co.  He  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  operatic  work,  and  he  will  bring  out 
the  necessity  of  having  a  national  conservatory  through  which  we 
will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  unscrupulous  teachers. 

STATEMEHT  01 IDL  MILTON  ABORN,  OF  THE  ABOBJJ  OPEEA  CO., 

N£W  YOSK  CIIY. 

Mr.  Ai«..nfx.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  what  I  could  add  to 
what  Mr.  Hayman  has  already  said  in  his  address  delivered  here,  i 
am  beartilv  in  favor  of  a  national  conservatory.  We  are  way  hehmd 
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on  the  music  proposition  in  the  United  Stsites.  Since  I  was  19  years 
old  1  have  been  in  the  opera  game,  a  record  of  about  35  years.  I'have 
handled  possibly — I  don't  know  how  many  operatic  artists,  and  it. 
has  been  my  duty  to  school  them  myself  because  they  were  not  readv 
here.  When  I  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Otto  Kahn.  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Co.,  maiujger  of  the  Century  Opera  House  in  New  York,  I  was 
obligeel  to  go  abroad  to  obtain  my  talent,  simply  because  we  were  not 
prepared  here  with  any  talent  that  amounted  to  anything.  I  went 
abroad  and  traveled  all  over  the  Continent,  and  what  did  I  find?  I 
found  a  lot  of  Americans  there  that  I  was  very  anxious  to  engaga,  but 
who  had  not  been  schooled  for  my  purpose.  They  were  studying 
under  alleged  \  ocal  teachers  there  who  were  taking  their  money,  who 
would  promise  them  a  debut  in  a  municipal  ojjera  house  thi-ough  some 
pull.  They  were  oltbged  to  buy  the  hou^e  out  in  order  to  appear. 
They  were  obliged  to  buy  the  press.  And  what  was  the  consequence? 
They  \yere  lauded  by  the  bought  newspapers  and  applauded  by  their 
oM'n  friends  whom  they  had  given  tickets.  Now,  of  course  you  can 
readily  see  that  their  careers  had  an  end  after  that.  They  would 
come  to  America  and  would  be  asked, What  have  you  done  abroad," 
"  Well,  I  studied  at  Milan,  I  studied  in  Berlin,  I  studied  in  Cologne." 
"  How  many  times  d  d  yon  appear  ?  "  I  made  by  debut  in  such  and 
«ich  a  place."  But  they  have  no  experience. 

Now,  I  have  handled  some,  I  suppose,  fifty  or  sixty  or-d^ty  opera 
companies  where  I  have  been  obliged  to  school  young  Americans 
myself  or  through  teachers  that  I  appointed  for  them.  I  find  in 
America,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  unscrupulous  vocal  teacher  must  go. 
In  my  opinion— probably  this  is  away  from  the  subject— in  mv  opm- 
lon  there  should  be  a  board  organized  to  pass  on  the  ability  of  these 
vocal  teachers  to  give  vocal  instruction.  I  find  pupils  with'^adenoids, 
with  catarrh,  who  are  paying  fabulous  sums  to  vocal  insttwrtotb 
without  any  results  except  that  the  vocal  msbmbb&t  tmy  have  % 
reputation  on  account  of  chai^pcng  a  large  fee. 

As  far  as  the  national  conservatory  ig  concerned,  Hc&ow  the  cm- 
ditions  at  present  do  not  warrant  Congress  in  taking  it  up,  but  I  hop* 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  I  shall  be  able  to  ledd'Wtet0v«r  tA^- 
poFt  I  can  to  the  purpose  of  promoting  its  inrtallatioB. 

In  3.5  years'  experience  of  operatic  endeavors  I  have  conte  in  con- 
tact with  hundreds  of  so-called  instractero  who  should  be  m  the 
penitentiary,  who  have,  in  the  guise  of  vmsti  teachers,  miflcted  the 
unsuspecting  pupil  by  misrepresentation  and  who  know  no  more  of 
imparting  vocal  mstniction  than  the  unborn  babe,  ailtd  in  a  great 
many  cases  the  more  prominent  the  teadier  ^e  worse  the  offcmder. 

1  have^known  shop  girls  who  ewm  but  a  scttnt  livelihooii  who  have 
stinted  themselves  m  many  instances  in  order  to  pay  an  unscrupulous, 
alleged  vocal  teacher  the  foe  he  exacted.  The  daughters  of  some  of 
our  nehest  families  are  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the  condi- 
tions where  hirge  fees  an  exacted  by  a  nunii»»-  of  so-caUed  eminent 
vocal  teachers. 

-Hundreds  of  voices  have  been  mined  by  teachers  whose  peculiar 
methods  have  absolutely  nothmg  to  do  with  proper  vocal  trainintr. 
1  can  Bot  wggest  too  strcmgly  f ha*  to  examining  board  be  appointed 
With  power  to  i^e  cwtificates  onlv  to  such  teachers  who  can  prove 
tipiquestionably  thear  right  to  praietiee  vocal  instruction. 
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I  am  in  favor  of  only  men  teachers  for  male  voices,  and  women 
instmctbrs  for  the  female  voice.  I  have  visited  conservatories  of 
importance  in  every  foreign  country  and  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a 
crime  to  permit  our  young  American  girls  to  go  abroad,  where  ter- 
rible conditions  have  existed  for  years  that  could  not  exist  here. 
There  are  some  of  the  vocal  instructors  in  the  world  right  here 
in  America,  and  it  is  up  to  m  to  avoid  the  great  influx  to  Europe  after 
the  war  of  our  young  men  and  women  who  at  the  first  opportunity 
will  flock  abroad  to  receive  European  training  that  can  be  had  right 
here  in  our  own  United  Stat^. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  gentleman  here  that  C!on- 
gressman  Doughton  brought  up,  whom  he  would  like  to  have  appear, 
and  we  would  like  to  hear  froan  him  because  he  will  want  to  get  back 
home  again. 

STATEMEHT  OF  XB.  J.  0.  TVLUAM,  BOOHS,  H.  G. 

Mr.  PuLiiAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  reason  I  am  here  specially  is  that  I  virtually  represent  the  moun- 
tain people  of  the  South.  I  am  not  delegated  to  do  so,  but  it  so 
appears.  My  daughter  in  California,  southern  California,  is  a  piano 
teacher,  and  she  has  been  very  much  interested  in  this  bill  ever  since 
its  inception,  and  has  been  corresponding  with  this  gentleman  con- 
cerning it.  .  J  L  • 

Now,  Mr.  Churman,  there  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  say,  and  that  is 
concerning  the  moral  and  ethical  value  of  this  measure.  The  value 
of  music  to  restore  and  maintain  the  mental  and  emotional  equi- 
librium of  the  mind  is  remarkable.  I  am  a  public  speaker  and  am 
fond  of  children.  I  have  been  to  a  picnic  with  50  or  60  children 
around  me  and  they  would  get  into  confusion  and  disagreenient,  and 
the  best  way  in  the  world  to  do  is  to  get  them  to  singing,  and  they 
will  forget  all  about  it.  In  Kansas  City  10  years  ago  I  was  present 
at  a  great  meeting  where  a  matchless  orator  was  speaking,  and  there 
were  1,500  people  crowded  into  that  building.  The  organist  went  to 
^eep  and  fdl  off  the  stool  and  rolled  down  on  the  floor,  and  half  the 
congregation  began  to  laugh.  The  man  who  was  speaking  got  them 
to  singing,  and  they  seemed  to  forget  all  about  it.  I  never  have 
known  a  family  who  had  music,  instrumental  and  vocal,  in  the  home, 
who  quarreled.  I  haTO  never  known  people  who  quarreled  with  a 
musical  bent. 

Now,  just  this  and  I  am  done.  When  this  war  is  over  we  will  need 
everything  posable  to  restore  our  normal  conditions  of  mind  and 
emotions.  There  may  be  one  or  two  otiier  things,  but  there  are  very 
few  things  better  than  music.  Now,  il  the  establishment  of  this 
institution  would  contribute  to  that,  it  will  be  a  great  thing. 

Mr.  Hatman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  call  now  on  a  gentleman 
representing  the  American  Federation  of  MusiciaM,        ^  , 

The  American  Federation  of  Musicians  pass^  a  resolution  of  mine 
which  I  sent  up  to  them  in  their  convention,  and  they  are  affiliating 
and  cooperating  in  this  movement.  One  of  my  resolutions  was  o^ 
fered  in  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  I^bor,  and 
it  is  certain  it  will  be  adopted.  Instead  of  scattering  our  forces,  we 
are  now  all  working  together,  and  we  hope  Congress  will  giTe  m 
consideration. 

I  introduce  Mr.  A.  H.  Celf  o. 
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SIAXEJtENI  Of  MB.  A.  H.  CELfO,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

Mr.  Celfo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  much  of  a  speaker,  but  I  will 
say  that  we  do  need  a  national  conservatory  of  music  in  this  country, 
for  the  simple  reason  to  stamp  out  this  counterfeit  music,  or  musical 
counterfeit,  that  exists  all  over  the  country.  A  lot  of  pupils  are  at  the 
mercy  of  unscrupulous  teachers  who  do  not  even  know  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  music  and  are  takijig  money  under  false  pretenses.  But 
even  with  a  conservatory  of  music  that  can  not  be  stopped,  but  at 
least  the  national  conservatory  of  music  will  do  this:  It  will  create 
only  those  genuine  ones  that  know  music  and  give  them  diplomas  so 
they  can  present  them  and  show  them  to  their  pupils— or  rather  to 
the  family  of  the  pupils,  so  that  they  will  know  when  they  pay  theii- 
money  what  thev  are  paying  it  for. 
.  I  think  this  great  big  Government  of  ours  owes  something  to  the 
musical  world,  which  is  a  musical  education.  Music  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  create  such  a  beautiful  atmosphere  that  everybody  forgets 
even  his  or  her  troubles. 

Now,  you  take  anvbody  that  wants  to  begin  the  study  of  music. 
They  start  on  it  and  they  may  find  a  teacher,  and  yet  they  may  not 
find  him.  The  wrong  impression  begins  with  the  parents  of  those 
pupils,  because  whenever  they  want  to  have  their  children  to  study 
music  they  want  to  start  them  right  away  on  a  college  education  in- 
stead of  a  grammar  school  education.  You  will  find,  as  I  have  ex- 
perienced it  in  a  good  many  years'  teaching,  that  the  first  thing  they 
do  they  want  you  to  give  them  an  instrument,  whether  it  is  ii  piano, 
a  violin.  or  brass,  or  wood,  wind— anything— you  will  find  that  the 
v,ery  first  day  they  expect  you  to  give  them  an  instrument  to  blow, 
without  knowing  a  note  of  music.  If  at  the  end  of  the  second  or 
third  lesstm  they  don't  play  at  least  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  the 
teadber  is  no  good,  and  titoy  <diange  teachers  and  go  to  somebody  else 
who  can  do  better. 

Now,  I  only  have  a  limited  number  of  pupils  myself,  but  I  could 
get  hundreds  of  them,  but  as  I  had  a  conservatory  education,  starting 
at  the  age  of  six,  I  know  what  music  is,  and  consequently  I  have  al- 
ways refused  to  teach  any  other  method  than  what  I  was  taught 
mjfself-  C<MMequently.  I  think  if  the  Government  would  create  a 
national  OMiservatOTy  it  would  be  the  only  solution  of  the  stamping 
ovKfe  of  this  countrarfdt  music  that  exists  in  this  country  at  the  present 
tvne,  not  only  in  performing,  in  teaching,  but  even  in  the  publishing 
of  such  music  as  the  majority  of  publishers  publish  at  the  present 

Mr.  Hayman.  I  desire  to  call,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Dr.  Wood,  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Wood  is  a  nerve  specialist,  but  his  love  for  music 
w>as  so  great  that  he  gave  up  partly  his  profession  to  devote  himself 
to  music,  and  he  is  interested  in  international  chorus  work,  and,  as 
I  understand,  has  been  instrumental  in  getting  some  of  our  cities 
to  adopt  community  singing  woric 

STATmaSBT  OF  BB.  A  I..  WOOH,  OF  BXW  YOBX. 

Dr.  Woon.  I  have  very  little  to  say,  gentlemen,  but  I  want  to  make 
it  quite  pointed.  A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  centered  upon 
establishing  ah  Amencan  tone  production,  and  at  the  music  teachers 
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assi  ciatiou  meeting  in  New  York  three  weeks  ago  we  had  speeches 
from  some  of  the  most  proficient  men,  scientific  men,  on  tone  pro- 
duction. AVe  could  not  arrive  at  an  agreement  as  to  what  a  vowel 
was,  and  that  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  board  should  be 
appointed — if  not  a  conservatory  established — ^that  can  give  this 
countrv  something  in  the  line  of  diction  or  indorsement  of  a  certain 
character  of  diction  that  will  stand  in  this  country  as  high  as  what 
they  would  consider  the  King's  English.  We  need  something  that 
we  can  offer  the  foroigiun-  when  he  comes  over  here  that  is  American, 
We  can  not  get  American  teaching  in  Europe.  We  can  only  get  a 
certain  production,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  teachers  who 
rome  here  to  this  country  and  who,  because  of  their  better  musical 
education,  hold  the  superior  p(  sitions  are  unable  to  teach  people  how 
to  sing  United  States.  That  is  the  trouble,  and  we  must  positively 
raise  the  standard  here,  a  standard  that  will  be  equal  to  that  of  any 
country  in  the  world  if  we  expect  to  sing  English. 
I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Hayman*  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Safford,  of  Florida,  to  make  a 
statement. 

8IATEMENT  OF  MRS.  L.  B.  SAFFORD,  PRESIDENT  FLOBIDA 
EEDESATIOS  OF  HUSIC  CLUBS,  I1IAMI»  FLA. 

Mrs.  Safford.  I  feel  very  much  like  our  chairman — in  voting  for 
one  conservatory  to  be  located  in  Florida.   I  am  glad  to  say  that  we 
have  six  federated  music  clubs  in  our  State  federation,  and  they 
range  from  Jacksonville — ^not  in  Jacksonville  now,  but  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  It  is  a  big  State,  and  our  peopde  would  havate 
come  a  long  ways  to  study  in  Washington. 
Mr,  DoNOVAK.  We  are  going  to  fix  that  all  right.  [Laughter.] 
Mrs.  Saffcwrd.  Yes;  I  am  sure  you  will  fix  it  all  right.  I  am  cer- 
tainly in  favor  of  the  movement.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  address 
ing  one  of  the  Washington  choirs  out  at  Georgetown,  and  I  read  a 
section  of  this  bill  and  some  of  the  rescdutions,  and  also  repeated 
the  program  at  the  mee^ng  of  the  Lea^e  of  American  Pen  Wome% 
and  both  organizations  were  heartily  in  favor  of  it.   It  was  at  the 
chmr  that  I  met  Mr.  Lee  Sanford/ol  the  Marine  Band,  who  said  ^ 
he  woidtdgiTe  anything  almost  if  he  could  have  had  a  musical  edu- 
catam.       is  a  born  musocian,  but  did  not  have  the  advantages  that 
he  might  W&:  hid  if  a  national  eonservatorf  had  been-estafadiislMi^f 
in  his  time. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  this  morning  and  to  hear  all  of  tlM»' 

speeches. 

mTsmarr  of  iol  J&m  heuciib,  sEGHETAifeYTO  Q(mmmium^ 

Mr.  HiELMus.  On  behalf  of  the  MatdnM  JIusical  ClulKof  Pltflft*^ 
delphia,  competed  of  ladies  of  that  city  who  are  interested  in  music 
along  various  lines-^ne  of  the  largest  clubs  of  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
try— I  wish  to  file  with  the  committee  a  petition  ^gned  by  the 
bers  of  the  board  of  that  club  favoring  the  movement  for  the  eahj^, 
lishment  of  a  national  conservatory  oi  musdc^  mdorcubg  the  Btit<^^^ 
ner  bill,  known  as  H.  R.  6445. 


m  Basa«LiBH  A  KATioisrAi.  ooxrstti^Mmtir  of  musto,  bio. 


Hatman^  Mr;  CSmirman,  I  tMiA-^  we  are  probably  through 
now*  I  could  talk  a  good  deal  long^,  but  I  appreciate  your  sug- 
ge^on,  so  I  believe  that  for  the  pvesent  we  will  not  say  anythwg. 
rarther,  but  we  hope  that  we  may  have  opportunity  to  appear  later, 
if  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  a  supplmentary  hearing.  We  do  not 
want  anything  done  now.  We  want  it  left  until  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  I  hope  that  some  action  will  be  taken  by  Congress  at  that 
time.  We  will  leave  it  until  either  October  or  Deoanber.  We  want 
to  get  action  when  we  come  to  it.  We  do  not  want  to  fail,  but  we 
will  accept  from  Congress  whatever  Congress  gives  us. 

We  do  not  want  four  conservatories  at  once,  but  we  want  first  to 
get  a  start  and  gradually  do  the  rest. 

Mrs.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Eugene  Prussing  is  here,  and 
1  wish  you  could  hear  him  on  the  conservatory  matter. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EUGENE  E.  FBTTSSING,  CDUHSEL  TO  THS 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  MUSICAL  CLUBS,  WA8EIHOT0H» 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Pkussekg.  Mr.  Chairman,  X  have  not  seen  the  bill  and  I  do 
not  feel  like  making  any  remarks  upon  it.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
want,  except  the  establishment  of  a  conservatory.  Of  course  th^ 
National  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs  is  in  favor  of  that,  and- as  its' 
counsellor  I  can  speak  for  them  to  that  extent.  I  got  your  resolution 
on  Saturday,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  terms  of  the  oill. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say,  and  that  is  the 
reason  we  do  not  ha\  e  a  national  university  with  a  department  of 
music  is  simply  this:  When  Mr.  George  Washington,  of  whom  you 
have  heard,  started  in  as  President  of  the  United  States  he  gave  us 
the  benefit  of  his  opinion  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  message  on  the 
subject  of  a  national  university.  He  offered  to  endow  one.  The 
longest  paragraph  in  his  will  is  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a 
national  university.  He  wrote  it  in  large  capitals  in  his  will,  the 
only  wox'ds  in  capitals  in  that  instrument,  that  he  offered  to  give 
and  did  devise  $30,000 — at  that  time  a  very  large  sum — in  the  shape 
of  stock  in  the  Potomac  Canal  Co.  In  fact  that  provision  of  his 
long  will  is  the  only  provision  that  was  not  carried  out,  because  it 
did  not  depend  upon  his  executors.  It  depended  upon  Congress. 
There  were  certain  gentlemen  in  Congress  representing  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  and  the  University  of  Virginia  who  were  afraid 
of  the  establishment  of  a  university  at  Washington  and  afraid  of 
the  nationalization  of  education.  Washington's  idea  was  that  it  was 
a  shame  that  we  should  send  our  young  people  to  Europe  to  be  edu- 
cated according  to  European  ideals  and  European  standards,  and 
then  have  them  come  back  here  and  become  useless  to  America. 

Mr.  Donovan^..  You  Jcnow  there. are  sgme^  peo|49  here  fiom  Hash 
vard  and  Yale. 

Mr-  Prussing.  Well,  I  am  simply  giving  you  the  record.  Now, 
the  result  of  it  was  that  we  did  not  get  a  national  university  because- 
of  State  and  particuhy?  interests.  I  am  devoting  a  little  part  of  my 
tipie  to  .mining  t^t  record  clear  to  the  people  of  Washington,  and  • 
some  day  when  my  little  book  comes  along  on  the  estate  of  GecH'get 
Washington,  deceased,  you  will  find  the  longest  chapter  will  be  on^ 
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Now,  we  ought  to  get  busy  about  that,  I  think.  We  are  going  to 
become  a  national  country  after  a  while,  and  we  are  teaching  other 
people  to  be  national,  and  we  will  have  to  have  a  national  university 
and  a  national  standard  of  affairs  if  we  want  to  keep  up.  The 
trouble  is  our  college  people  in  this  country  say  we  do  not  want  a 
university  in  Washington,  because  if  there  is  a  degree  from  Wash- 
ington University  they  will  never  look  at  any  other  in  Europe, 
They  will  say,  "The  Paris  University  is  all  right;  yes.  Berlin  is  all 
right;  Vienna  is  all  right.  Now  Washington — of  course  there  is  no 
other  university  in  the  United  States  except  Washington."  Now,  it 
is  that  fear  that  keeps  the  university  out  of  Washington,  and  you 
will  find  that  it  is  that  fear  that  will  oppose  the  nationalization  of 
any  institution  of  education.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  haven't  a 
department  of  education  in  the  Capital.  That  is  the  only  reason. 
Education  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  lives,  and  yet  we  haven't  a 
department  of  education  and  a  secretary  of  education.  Every  other 
country  in  the  world  has.  The  minute  they  organize  the  Govern- 
ment  they  start  in  with  education  right  at  the  foundation. 

Now,  what  we  probably  need  here  at  this  time  is  not  an  appropria- 
tion so  much  as  a  beginning  of  a  department  which  shall  be  organ- 
ized in  a  national  way  from  national  headquarters.  You  may  need 
an  appropriation  for  an  office  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  that  is 
about  all  so  far  as  I  can  see  at  this  moment,  because  we  need  appro- 
priations for  other  necessary  things,  but  what  we  need  is  a  natioluil- 
ization  of  the  musical  idea. 

Mr.  Platt.  Suppose  we  have  a  university  in  Washington,  wouldn't 
it  be  similar  to  the  University  of  London,  simply  an  examining 
board?  Wouldn't  that  give  all  you  wanti  Tbey  could  come  here 
and  take  the  examination. 

Mr.  Pbussixg.  No;  we  have  got  a  lot  of  people  here  that  need 
education,  and  they  have  time  in  the  afternoon  and  up  to  9  o'clock  at 
night  that  they  can  devote  to  study. 

Mr.  Platt.  There  are  thousands  of  places  where  they  can  get  an 
education  without  establishing  something  new.  Now,  if  you  want 
to  start  a  standard,  that  can  be  done  with  a  board. 

Mr.  Pbussing.  We  need  a  standard,  and  tb&n  we  need  an  eximple 
in  the  shape  of  education. 

Mr.  DoKovAN.  You  are  talking  now  more  particularly  that  Wash- 
ington  is  not  equipped  to  carry  out  the  idea  so  far  as  Washington 
City  itself  is  concerned,  but  you  do  not  deny  that  other  cities  in  the 
country  are  now  equipped  sufficiently  to  carry  out  the  teaching  if  it 
was  regulated  £rom  Washington! 

Mr.  Prussino.  Primarilv  what  you  need,  of  course,  is  i^tandardisa- 
tion  and  regulation,  and  then  you  need,  of  course,  a  central  schooL 
Why,  we  havent  a  school  of  diplomacy  and  jurisprudence  in  Wa^* 
xngtcrini.  We  did  have  one,  and  the  univ^ities  killed  it  We  hid 
one  with  600  students  five  years  ago.  To-day  it  is  dead. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  just  say  there  that  some  of  the  gentleman's 
rema^  ^mck  me  very  forcibly,  and  while  it  may  not  m  germane, 
it  has  been  a  dread  of  my  life — and  I  might  say  it  has  been  a  dream 
of  my  life  to  ov^*come  it — ^the  standardization  of  education.'  I 
bl*ought  my  boy  from  Florida  to  Washington.  He  changed  bo<d£s. 
He  changed  teachers,  and  he  had  the  hard^  time  of  his  life  making 
the  grade.  ^  In  Florida  We  are  told  that  it  is  the  greatest  State  in  the 
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Union.    Truer  teaching  never  was  afforded  to  nnv  pupil,  but  in 
Washington  we  are  taught  that  Florida  is  nothing  but  a  swamp, 
occupied  entirely— except  by  a  few  venturesome  ladies  and  one  or 
two  gentlemen— by  reptiles  and  crocodiles  and  mosquitoos.  [Laugh- 
ter.]   Now,  I  can't  see  why  that  should  be.    You  can  take  up  the 
Pennsylvania  geography  and  find  Pennsylvania  is  a  State  of  the 
Union.    Some  years  ago  T  visited  in  Pennsylvania  my  brother,  who 
now  In  es  there,  and  he  asked  me  to  talk  before  the  pupils  of  the 
school,  and  they  wanted  me  to  talk  about  Florida.   They  were  boys 
and  girls  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  tlieir  ignorance  was  appalling. 
I  hey  were  as  bright  as  any  boys  and  girls  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  but 
they  pictured  Florida,  as  I  said,  as  having  nothing  there  but  mos- 
quitoes with  long  bills— they  Avanted  to  know  how  long  they  were 
[Laughter.]    But  really,  getting  down  to  the  serious  part  of  it* 
there  should  be  a  standard  of  education  all  over  this  country  The 
histories  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Ime— and  I  say  this  with  all 
frankness  as  a  southern  man— should  not  teach  that  Grant  is  the 
only  general  that  ever  lived.    They  should  not  teach  that  to  the 
northern  boys,  and  the  histories  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
should  not  teach  to  the  southern  boys  that  Robert  E.  Lee  was  the 
only  general  that  ever  lived.    Now,  a  case  actually  happened  in  my 
btate  where  they  shipped,  as  I  recall,  a  history  which  had  been 
printed  for  the  Northern  States  and  it  struck  Florida.    You  can 
imagine  the  explosion  when  we  read  what  the  northern  people  were 
being  taught  about  the  southern  people.    That  feeling  has  passed 
away  m  the  South.  I  think  Mrs.  Safford  will  bear  me  out  that  there 
IS  none  of  that  feeling  in  my  State  and  very  little  of  it  in  the  South 
Mr.  Donovan.  I  think  we  can  say  for  the  North  witti  pretty  good 
certamty  that  there  is  none  in  the  North  either. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Donovan,  when  you  are  teaching  a  book 
you  don  t  want  to  teach  one  thing  in  one  part  of  tiie  country  and 
another  thing  in  another  part  of  the  country.  We  are  all  under  one 
flag,  lighting  for  the  democracy  of  the  world,  and  it  looks  to  me  like 
It  IS  time  to  standardize  education.  I  simply  make  those  few  state- 
ments for  what  they  are  worth. 

.  1^^^^  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  one  thmg  more.  I 

talked  to  Dr.  Claxton  with  regard  to  what  is  possible  to  be  done  to 
license  teachers  m  general.  We  agreed  ttiat  there  is  no  law  to  compel 
thrai  to  register  with  the  Government,  even  if  we  wanted  them  to 
and  we  agreed  that  a  national  conservatory  of  music  could  invite 
teachers  all  over  the  country  to  submit  to  examination,  or  at  least 
those  that  desired  to  submit  to  an  examination,  and  give  them  a 
certificate,  and  those  of  them  who  have  certificates  from  the  Govern- 
ment will  naturally  have  the  better  show  before  the  people,  and  in 
that  Fay  tiie  fake  teachers  would  gradually  be  eliminated.  In  the 
same  way  by  stjmdardizing  the  teachmg  of  music  the  music  teachers 
would  be  invited  to  follow  the  standards  set  by  the  national  con- 
servatonr  of  music 

The  Chairman.  If  no  one  else  desires  to  be  heard  the  hearings  will 
be  closed  temporarily,  subject  to  Mr.  Donovan's  wishes. 
(Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  adjourned.) 


X 


